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THE “PAPERBACK” OF THE FILM WORLD 


The power of motion pictures as _ a teaching-learning tool may explode upon the 
education world in the near future with the rapid technological improvement of 8mm 


sound film. In fact, audio-visual circles are beginning to term the miniature film 
"the paperback of the film market." 





A_ leader in the educational use of 8mm sound film is Louis Forsdale, professor 
of English at Teachers College, Columbia University, and chairman of a recent na- 
tional conference on the value of 8mm sound motion pictures for education. He pre- 


dicts that 8mm sound film, in the long run, "will be more important to education 
than educational TV." 





Why the excitement over a small film that is currently of limited use? First 
of all, engineering advances with 8mm sound film are bringing it to a point where 
the soundtrack, properly handled, is quite adequate, and the picture quality, pro- 
duced and shown under optimum conditions, is "as good as 16mm" in the opinion of 
audiences of teachers. Further, engineers are working on simple, inexpensive pro- 
jector equipment which elementary-grade children could operate. 








Two distinct advantages are foreseen when 8mm sound film replaces the 16mm 
film now used too sparingly in classrooms--greater economy and greater convenience. 


@ While 16mm prints, per reel, cost an average of $24, it is hoped that 
lower production costs and amortization based on a much greater demand 
could make 8mm sound films available at $1 per reel. (Estimates based 
on Iowa State University studies.) An 8mm magnetic sound projector has 
already been tried on the market at a price considerably below that of 
16mm sound projectors; marketing on a national scale is expected to bring 
the price down even further and produce more efficient projectors. 


Perfectly developed 8mm sound film will have these conveniences--less 
bulky prints, making it easier to carry, store, or ship film; more port- 
able projection equipment and equipment which will be simple to use. 


Educators envision these future uses for 8mm film--decentralized film libraries 
which will put film into school buildings or even classroom film libraries; films 
used by individual students in library cubicles or checked out and taken home; short, 
single-concept films for classrooms, which emphasize one major point; and locally 
produced films which would record the performances of athletes, student dramatists, 
or practice teachers for immediate evaluation. Mass marketing of 8mm film and pro- 
jectors would even make the film selections available in camera stores, drugstores, 
supermarkets, and phonograph-record shops. 





Forsdale, who is preparing a paperback book on 8mm sound film and education, 
believes that the film will so thoroughly remake the uses of film in education that 
"present patterns will be mere memories in a generation." 
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ee Ballots in the New York City collective bargaining election for public- 
== SS SSS school teachers were to be placed in the mail today, to be returned by 
NEWS Dec. 15, with the expectation that on Dec. 19 the city's Department of 
SS Labor would certify the results, designating one organization as bar- é 
- gaining agent for all of the city's teachers. Appearing on the ballot 
are the Teachers Bargaining Organization (formed by NEA affiliates), the 
United Federation of Teachers (affiliated with the AFL-CIO), and the 
Teachers Union (until recently barred from representing teachers on the 
ground that it was Communist dominated). Teachers may also vote "None" 
if they are opposed to collective bargaining. In a referendum last June the vote was 
three to one in favor of collective bargaining. There are more than 100 teacher asso- 
ciations to which New York City's 40,000 teachers belong, but the bargaining function 
will be restricted to one of the three which gained a place on the ballot through ob- 
taining authorization signatures on petitions. 

















» Catholic elementary and secondary schools of the United States are to be the sub- 
ject of a study in depth with the aid of a $350,000 grant from the Carnegie Corp. of 
New York, which will be administered by the Univ. of Notre Dame. It will be the first 
nationwide study of its kind, seeking information on costs, curriculum, administration, 
number and qualifications of teachers, quality of academic goals, and physical facili- 
ties. The committee in charge consists of the Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh, president of 
Notre Dame; George N. Shuster, retired president of Hunter College; and Msgr. Frederick 
G. Hochwalt, executive secretary of the National Catholic Education Assn. The study 
will require two or three years. 





Virginia has a constitutional obligation to “establish and maintain" a system of 
public schools, the state's Supreme Court has ruled unanimously. This decision, in a 
matter relating to whether certain school-owned property could be disposed of as sur- 
plus, did not bear directly on a pending suit which seeks to re-establish public schools © 
in Prince Edward County, closed in 1959 to avoid desegregation. Lawyers regarded the 
decision, however, as perhaps forecasting how the court may rule when the Prince Edward 
case comes before it for decision, probably next spring. 





PB Half of the 200,000 school children participating in pilot physical fitness pro- 
grams sponsored by the President's Council on Youth Fitness flunked minimum standard 
tests, and 90 percent failed a more comprehensive test. The tests were based on bar 
chinning, squats, and sit-ups, with standards adjusted for age brackets. The council 
said marked improvement in fitness can come from a program which includes 15 minutes a 
day of vigorous activity. 





B Opposition to repeal of Georgia's compulsory school attendance law was expressed 
by most witnesses who appeared before a Georgia House Education Subcommittee considering 
a repealer introduced by 52 House members. Most witnesses, who represented industry, 
church women, parents, teachers, and education groups, argued instead for stricter en- 
forcement of the law which requires school attendance to the age of 16. 





id A guide to teaching moral and spiritual values in Florida schools has been adopt- 
ed by the state board of education and will be ready for state-wide distribution next 
month. The material, six years in the making, is to be integrated with other school 
subjects, primarily social studies and literature. The guide stresses such attributes 
as honesty, integrity, and courage, emphasizing the part these played in early American 
history. Although a central concept is that man has his origin and destiny in God, the 
text cautions teachers to be nonsectarian in their teaching. A dozen pilot schools in 
Florida already have tested the program with no difficulties or unfavorable reports, ac- 
cording to State Supt. Thomas D. Bailey. He urged the schools to emphasize moral prin- } 
ciples which undergird American liberties and develop appreciation of the part faith in 
God has played in the nation's development. 
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PROGRESS ON PORTLAND’S CURRICULUM STUDY 


Stage three of Portland, Oregon's five-stage rocket for improved instruction of 
capable high-school students is proceeding on an enthusiastic schedule with a few unex- 
pected results and already some favorable comments from outside of the school system. 








A_ current progress report reviews the pilot projects on course material prepared by 
the Portland public schools and faculty from 12 Oregon colleges. Stages still to come 
are evaluation and revision of materials and district-wide adoption of the approved pro- 
grams. The curriculum being used in pilot programs this year includes: 





English and speech: a student schedule of three days in English, two in speech 
each week, releasing English teachers to grade papers and schedule individual conferences; 
a four-year sequence of language study and a specific assignment in composition for each 
grade; and literature studies covering a Shakespearean play, poetry, the novel, and other 
forms of literature in each grade. (Harold B. Allen, immediate past president of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, has called the Portland English study "“epoch- 
making curriculum." He particularly praised the inclusion of a study of the English 
language--its nature, regional characteristics, semantic past: "Surely teachers of Eng- 


lish in Portland must be well on their way toward becoming really professional leaders 
of English.") 


Social studies: progressive, integrated study of history, beginning with a 9th- 
grade curriculum on main movements in the history of Western Europe and area studies; 
American history in the 10th grade; American problems in the 1lth grade; and 12th-grade 
electives, such as sociology, economics, contemporary world affairs. 





Foreign language: audio-lingual orientation for the beginning study of languages. 








Mathematics: a five-year sequence beginning with 8th-grade algebra; adoption of 
"new math" materials through the 12th grade. 


Others: development of a physical science course for college-capable students who 
do not plan careers in science, and 1llth- and 12th-year courses on music and art appre- 
ciation for students with curiosity but no particular creative talent. 


Aimed at providing for the capable student, a by-product of the curriculum study, 
the report says, has been to create "essential elements of good curriculum development 
for all students."' The Portland schools are now revising courses for all. Another 
point in the report: "There is a problem in maintaining smooth conference committee 
operation in the face of the prestige difference between college professors and high- 
school teachers. This was no one's fault. It just existed." 





Celery Salesmen in the Classroom 





Post-Sputnik tightening up of school programs has led in some instances to 
disregard of traditional values to which American education is committed, Paul 
P. Mok, psychologist for public schools in Bronxville, N.Y., warns in the current 
issue of the Harvard Graduate School of Education Bulletin. "Reacting to public 
pressure for new ideas," he writes, "many administrators have become easy game 
for the salesmen of brave new teaching machines, evaluations on punch cards, and 
brightly packaged test kits.... Perhaps the most tragic symptom of anxiety on 
the school scene is the tendency of pupils to plan their education futures in the 
manner of a junior account executive plotting a campaign for increased celery 
sales." 
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EDUCATION SCOPE Samii 


ON TELEVISION: “It's a Small World," photographic essay of the third grade at 
the United Nations school in Queens, New York City, is a "Closeup" documentary por- 2 
traying children from many lands, learning and living in harmony (Wed., Dec. 13, 

8:30-9 p.m. EST, ABC-TV). @ ''The Peace Corps in Tanganyika," a "Now...in Our Time" 
special program with NBC News White House correspondent Ray Scherer as on-the-scene 
reporter, will show goals of young volunteers now in that African territory (Fri., 

Dec. 15, 9:30-10:30 p.m. EST, NBC-TV). 








IN THE MAGAZINES: Newsweek (Dec. 11) has feature on Southern higher education 
goals. @ Time (Dec. 8) has feature on Kalamazoo College. @ Look (Dec. 19): 
"Unique University,'' about the University College of the West Indies, near Kingston, 
Jamaica. e@ Saturday Review (Dec. 9): “What Is English?" Archibald MacLeish, at- 
tempting to define the teaching of “English,'' concludes: "I think 'English' always 
stands with a foot in the text and a foot in the world, and that what it undertakes 
to teach is neither the one nor the other but the relation between them." 








EDUCATION NEWSMAKERS 


James McNaughton Hester, 37, dean, Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, New 
York Univ., becomes president of NYU on Jan. 1. @ The American Assn. of School Ad- 
ministrators has canceled its scheduled 1964 regional conventions in San Francisco, 
St. Louis, and Cleveland, and will hold a national convention in Atlantic City in- 
stead, Dates of the 1962 AASA convention, also in Atlantic City, are Feb. 17-21. 











Philip H. Phenix, professor of education, Teachers College, Columbia Univ., in 
his book published yesterday, writes: "The most important product of education is 
a constructive, consistent, and compelling system of values around which personal » 





and social life may be organized. Unless teaching and learning provide such a fo- 
cus, all the particular knowledge and skills acquired are worse than useless. An 
"educated' person whose information and ability are directed to no personally appro- 
priated worthy ends is a menace to himself and to society. A highly sophisticated 
society educated to no coherent way of life is likewise by its very learning made 
the more prone to disease and degeneration."' (From Education and the Common Good: 

A Moral Philosophy of the Curriculum. Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33d St., New York 
16. 271 p.; $4.) 








Edward R. Murrow, in his first printed report to Congress as director of the 
United States Information Agency, urges: '"'The voice of this country should at all 
times be steady--firm but not bellicose--carrying the conviction that we will not 
flinch nor falter in the face of threats or provocations. In the end of the day it 
may well be that the example of this Nation will be more important than its dollars 
or its words. If we, in this generous and capacious land, can demonstrate increas- 
ing equality of opportunity, social justice, a reasoned concern for the education, 
health and the equality under law of all our citizens, we will powerfully affect, 
and probably determine, the destiny of the free world...." 





Check local listings and newsstands for late changes 
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